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Editorial 


[ wo ladies on the bus were talking; the one telling glowingly 
ll about her daughter’s moving into a new suburban develop- 
nent. “And best of all everyone’s so friendly. Not like our old 
eighborhood where you could drop dead and no one would notice. 
Why there if you need any help at night you switch your outdoor 
ight on and everyone comes running.” 

Tt was a simple conversation but it was to me a reminder that 
yhen we paint in dark shades the modern lack of community, we 
hould remember that here and there for the contemporary scene 
ye can use lighter, brighter hues. Young people whose parents 
yere rugged individualists are discovering new values in co-opera- 
ion. Where the previous generation chose the glamor and 
nonymity of big city life, some of the younger generation are 
ecognizing the importance of living in a place where one is 
mown. 

‘This sense of belonging is of the essence of community. Yet 
‘n exact definition of community is hard to come by. We recog- 
size community when it is present; we know when it is absent; 
mut what exactly community is is difficult to say. 

| In his recent perspicacious analysis of the American charac- 
er, People of Plenty, David Potter points to the fact that the much- 
raunted American freedom to improve our lot in life has back- 
ired. People who rejoiced that they could get ahead in the world, 
now sense dejectedly that they have no place in the world—that 
s, no special status, no sense of function. The humble craftsman 
of a former era who felt at home in his community, who was 
rware of his role there (even though it remained a static one) had 
1 contentment denied the modern American who pays the price 
of “chance for advancement” in psychological insecurity. The 
intangible goods of community have only too often been sacti- 
iced to material prosperity. 

The contributors to this issue all look at the idea of ovm- 
munity from different angles. It is a complex subject and they 
-annot cover it exhaustively. We hope to, devote future issues to 
the parish as a community, and to the problem technology poses 
to the development of a sense of community in work life. We 
invite our readers’ comments. 
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Group Action Versus Individualism 


by ED WILLOCK 


i 
Why isn’t there a sense of ; 
community in American lifer? — 
Are Catholics too individualistic® 


We simply cannot breeze into the subject of “community” an 
expect fellow members of the machine age to know what we’r 
driving at. They have the notion that community was a medie- 
val, pre-industrial thing (which, in a sense, is true) and then the 
go on to conclude erroneously that it has no more to do with = 
than Eric the Red’s mustache. 

It’s very hard to talk sense when we're talking about some 
thing that isn’t there. We sound like a nearsighted bloke descri 
ing a mirage! But that is precisely all that is generally note 
about community these days: it isn’t there! Popes and scholars 
note its absence in academic terms. ‘They speak of the “lack of 
human solidarity,” “de-humanized wage-earners,” the “deperson- 
alization” and “mechanization” of the home and of society, the 
“lack of rapport” between the individual and his society. I am 
thinking especially of Pius XII’s Christmas message of 1952, and 
the survey made by UNESCO showing the disappearance of com- 
munity life from industrial society (these, of course, are a small 
_ fraction of what’s been written on the subject). 

From all the scholarly writing we might get the impression 
that community is an esoteric subject of little practical import to 
the average man. That’s where we're wrong! Few things are of 
mote practical importance—that is, if we look upon such things 
as juvenile delinquency, endemic mental disorder, and growing 
criminality as practical problems. Without denying the presence 
of a moral element of personal sin in these happenings, we should 
realize that a social disorder, “a lack of community,” is a con- 
tributing factor of tremendous significance. 

The personal problem. Since it is our habit as individual- 
ists to diagnose and treat all disorders on an individual level, the 
“lack of community” can most easily be revealed by noting a psy- 
chological disturbance characteristic of modern industrial man. 
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Since this disorder varies in intensity all the way from a marked 
discontent and minor neurosis to advanced abnormality and psy- 
chosis, it is difficult to find a word to describe it aptly. The best 
description of the malady seems to be “a loss of the sense of belong- 
ing.” 

The most obvious symptom is a condition known as “aliena- 
tion,” a desire to be something other than what we are. This 
chronic loneliness, boredom, and discontent is a malady not limited 
to mental institutions or clinics but is apparent in everyday life. 
An insatiable desire to be somewhere else, manifested by our end- 
less motor traveling and our moving our homes from place to 
place, is a symptom of our endless search for a place where we 
belong. The desire to be entertained always by television, radio, 
movies, and novels evidences our boredom and longing to escape 
from ourselves. Vicarious heroics, such as are found in spectator 
sports, reveal our deep-seated desire to be other than what we are. 

Some aberrations are to be expected. Role-playing, for ex- 
ample, is characteristic of teen-agers in every age. Today, how- 
ever, these flights of fancy are of daily occurrence. The individual 
is rarely “at home” in today’s world. He is never more than frac- 
tionally committed to the demands of the realities about him. He 
gtows ever more attached to a make-believe world in which he 
can imagine himself reincarnated as a being far more dramatically 
endowed than the creature he seems to be on the subway. 

In the face of this situation the two greatest deterrents to a 
concerted effort to revive community are these: 1) The notion 
generally held by Christians (and often their religious leaders) 
that the damage done to personality by an inhuman society can 
be corrected on the individual level, either through transcendency 
or adjustment. 2) The conventional belief that the attitude known 
as “individualism” is to be admired, whereas such an attitude is 
fundamentally immoral, inhuman, and essentially anti-Christian. 

Two schools. First of all there seem to be two schools of 
thought on what constitutes a true Christian life. On the one 
hand, it is generally held that holiness is a matter exclusively con- 
cerning the individual and God; on the other, the social encycli- 
cals of the Vicar of Christ appear to have added a new dimension 
to conscientious responsibility, known as social responsibility. I 
do not wish to imply that prior to Rerum Novarum the second 
commandment, * ‘Love thy neighbor,” was overlooked, but certainly 
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the teachings of the modern Popes have cast considerably more 
light on the mode of operation and disposition of conscience re-_ 
quired to make this commandment effective. | 
The modern Popes have been cognizant of the fact that the 
common man today (unlike his forebears) is in a position, through 
group action, to affect sizeably the common good. Since he has 
this new ability the Popes, as his authorized spiritual directors, have 
pointed out that he now has a new responsibility. The realization 
of this new potential simply cannot be explained in individualistic’ 
terms and consequently has escaped the generality of Catholics. 
Aquinas tells us that “the individual, as such, has no responsibility 
for the common good.” Ata time when men were “subjects” of 
rulers if a penitent were to ask his spiritual advisor, “How best 
may I serve the common good?” he would be advised simply: 
“Obey your superior.” If authoritarian government were the rule 
today as it was in the middle ages, the same advice would suffice. 
Why did Leo XIII address his rec- 
[et seater | ommendation to “reorganize the 
a social order” to the laity as a 
whole? Why not simply ask the 
rulers (as was done when mon- 
archy prevailed)? Because he and 
his successors have perceived the 
new initiative available to the com- 
mon man in free societies where 
the rights of election, petition and 
association are recognized. 

Singly a man can do no more 
now about social injustice, war and 
poverty than he could have done 
under a monarchy. Free society 
and popular government. now 
make possible organized group ef- 
fort which can truly affect the com- 
mon good. No longer can a con- 
scientious Catholic assuage his 
conscience with the question: 
“What more can I, as an indi- 
vidual, do about social injustice? 
There is another question: * 
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more can we do?” There obviously is a moral responsibility which 
is not simply individual but a shared responsibility. Failure to 
grasp this point has thrown Catholics into opposing camps. Some 
feel a moral responsibility to join movements where group effort 
is expended to reorganize the social order. Others look upon 
these group activities as presumptuous, busy-body, disruptive mani- 
festations operating wholly apart from the demands of conscience. 
i It seems to me if a Catholic carefully reads the social teach- 
ings of our modern Popes, he will feel obliged to join some group 
actively concerned with social reform. Groups may be as widely 
divergent in methods as the Catholic Worker and the Christian 
Family Movement, or as different in aims as the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists and the Legion of Mary, but they will 
all be exercising responsibilities beyond the scope of the individual. 
An urge to participate in some such activity seems a normal con- 
sequence of taking the Popes’ messages seriously. On the other 
hand, if one wishes to exercise his individuality, and “go it alone” 
so to speak, he must carefully avoid the social encyclicals, look to 
the spiritual guides of an earlier age for his soul’s direction, and 
seek solace in the thought that when he has done all that he can 
individually do his responsibility is ended. 

| Individualism. American commentators and journalists 
‘(whether of the faith or not), when dealing with the social 
message of the Pope, have headlined his condemnations of isms 
which we choose to regard as foreign, while at the same time they 
have ignored or reduced to fine print his judicious criticism of 
rugged individualism. Although our native brand of individualism 
has lost much of its ruggedness since 1929 (thanks especially to 
the “enlightenment” policy forced upon industry by an irate labor 
movement), it still continues to be normal operating procedure in 
the social area. It is still general policy for each citizen to seek 
assiduously after what he considers to be his own, while the gen- 
eral welfare is left pretty much to government agencies. Organ- 
ized group endeavors toward social betterment are still looked at 
suspiciously and the individual is loathe to sacrifice any energy, 
time, or sleep over problems other than his own. We still teach 
our children to “excel” and to compete. We generally admire 
ambition and diligence when exercised in one’s own behalf, 
but the same zeal exercised in a group “cause,” without immediate 
profit to the individual, is regarded with scorn. Although the doc- 
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trines of the original philosophers of individualism have been 
more or less forgotten, their threads continue to trace the pattern 
of our social fabric. 

The French Jesuit, Henri de Lubac, reminds us in his first 
chapter of Catholicism that hyper-individualism was recognized, 
especially by the early Fathers of the Church, as the “mark” left 
by original sin. The disintegration of human personality, which 
resulted after the fall, turned each individual nature into a “core 
of opposition.” When Cain killed his brother Abel (thus becom- 
ing the patron of all individualists), his was an act of rebellion 
against the whole human community. He rejected the limitations 
placed upon individual action made necessary by the demands of 
family, fraternity and community. His rejection of community 
was expressed in his brazen, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” To 
answer this question in the affirmative is to establish oneself as 
a communitarian, a personality who finds his fulfillment as partner 
in the common life of his fellows. Cain phrased his question in 
individualistic terms, implying “Am I individually responsible for 
my brother?” Original sin had blinded him to the mutuality of 
human interdependence. 

How to revive community. The rationalization and prac- 
tice of community is complex and difficult, for it is the most 
challenging and demanding of all the arts. For individualists it 
is impossible; they haven't the capacity for it. The philosophy of 
individualism is far too simple, far too lacking in the nuances of 
personal relations to cope with the demands of community. The 
individualist’s repertoire of social maneuvers is pretty much lim- 
. ited to two strategic moves. The first and most cultivated maneu- 
ver is: “Mind your own business.” This solves almost any social 
crisis the individualist may come upon. The second (reserved for 
“desperate” situations) is called upon only when the individualist 
inadvertently and in disregard of his first tenet has become in- 
volved. It is usually expressed simply: “I quit!” ‘The individual- 
ist, like Napoleon, always plans his retreat before he becomes 
engaged. He generally treasures his “rain-check,” gives lengthy 
consideration to the “resale value” of anything he contracts to buy. 

If a confirmed individualist in an excess of enthusiasm 
plunges into a group activity, more than likely he will find him- 
self unable to swim. ‘To be truly a “social being” requires a 
magnanimity and a generosity of spirit that the individualist finds 
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utterly foreign. The basic difficulty is that the individualist has 
»een schooled in the shrewd tactic of forever defending and pre- 
rving his sovereignty. Community demands that this sovereignty 
sacrificed. The group as a whole will only grow in effectiveness 
and prestige to the degree that each member sacrifices his own 
sutonomy. Such a sacrifice is inconceivable for the individualist. 
hat is why family life (the simplest community) gradually be- 
omes anemic in a society of individualists. 

If it is so difficult, and since we have all been raised as indi- 
ridualists, what possibility is there of realizing community? There 
one ray of hope in an otherwise bleak vista. Individualism and 
tholicism are utterly incompatible. Every Catholic is a poten- 
ial communitarian. Individualism is completely foreign to the 
ass and the Sacraments. The tension in the souls of today’s 
tholics comes from the strain of trying to reconcile these in- 
ompatibles. Proper participation at Mass presupposes that we 
ve our neighbor as intensely as we love ourselves, while on the 
other hand proper participation in today’s society (if we accept the 
premises upon which its institutions are founded) demands a 
ealous committment to our own self-interest and a studied avoid- 
ince of unprofitable personal sacrifice. 

_. The Mass. The primary step in the revival of community, 
herefore, is the /iving of the Mass. The participant at the Mass— 
when he consciously worships, studiously absorbs the instruction, 
etvently communicates, in this one Great Social Act—is experi- 
‘ncing community at its utmost intensity. The only remaining 
problem is to make what is here intense, extensive in his daily 
iffairs. This act of extension should be a group activity also. If 
t all possible, we Catholics should participate in group efforts to 
ve-Christianize the affairs with which we are daily preoccupied. 
ere are now in existence vocational associations of all sorts, de- 
signed to make Christ an active participant in the daily life and 
social habits of each member of that profession. If these Catholic 
sociations appear to be ineffective, if they tend to become inbred, 
they seem to be exclusive and slightly lunatic, the main reason 
because those persons who might add dimension and artistry 
‘o their efforts prefer to remain critically aloof, and adamantly 
individual. \ 
Conclusion. Only a minority of Catholics are convinced 
that any kind of organized group action is required in order to 
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Christianize the community. Most will agree with those American 
Catholic leaders who hold that “as a concession to the individual- 
ism of Americans, it is foolish to hope that lay apostolicity here 
can adapt itself to the ‘cell’ and group techniques that have proved 
so effective among Catholics in Europe.” . 

While I’m ready to agree that one must allow for and be 
patient with the historical fact of individualism, and that foreign 
techniques should not be imported, lock, stock and barrel, I think 
it utterly unwise to make so sweeping a concession to indigenous 
individualism. Individualism is precisely the evil which makes 
Christian community impossible! Isolated, individual acts of vir- 
tue, however admirable, cannot hope to affect seriously social 
mores which have been planted and are nurtured by scrupulously 
organized forces of secular individualism. Organized group action 
is the only strategy that can educate individualists in the art of 
human relations while they are engaged in the co-operative en- 
deavor of encouraging togetherness in Christ. 
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Workshop In Love 


by SISTER MARIEL, S.S.S. 


An account of one group’s investigation 


of the problem of loving one another. 


In the course of parish visiting I had become alarmed to the 
point of desperation by the conspicuous absence of charity within 
parish organizations. Even between these organizations, all work- 
g for the common goal of God’s glory and the good of the parish, 
xisted a rivalry incompatible with Christian love. Too fre- 
quently, sincere and zealous persons told me that they had dropped 
out of this group or that because they were frozen out by dominat- 
ing cliques. Early Christians had been known by obvious love 
for one another. It was apparent that we Catholics did not even 
like one another. Our enemies, I reflected, are united by hate. Why 
can’t we recapture our original union of love? 

With some misgivings I called together seven men and 
omen from various parishes about town and put the problem 
before them. None of them had known each other prior to that 
evening. All of them, I knew, had three points in common: first, 
everyone was deeply in earnest about living the faith; second, 
eryone present had been hurt by rebuffs from fellow Catholics; 
third, due to these rebuffs, each had withdrawn from all Catholic 
Jay activities. In the back of my mind I hoped that these indi- 
vidualistic, sensitive persons, all with qualities of leadership, 
would study this thing called Christian love and, strengthened by 
union of purpose and knowledge of why they did as they did, would 
infiltrate the very organizations they were now avoiding and 
“where there was no love, put love.” 

Investigating love. The small nucleus:responded instantly, 
agreed at once we should form a little band of men and women 
‘who would explore for one year the underlying reasons for the 
lack of charity among Catholics. They chose the Holy Ghost for 
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patron and the doctrine of the Mystical Body for the backbone of 
their study. They would keep their discussions eminently practi- 
cal, examining their own attitudes and conduct in the light of 
Christ’s only command: Love thy neighbor! They would open 
their meetings, after prayer, with a brief summary of the liturgy 
for the week in order that the group might consciously experience 
together the union of living the year around the calendar with 
the Church. 

Within a month we numbered fifteen. We closed the group 
at twenty. Men were fully as responsive as women to the purpose 
of the meetings. Of the twenty, twelve were men. 

We stayed away from organization. We did not choose a 
name. We decided to be just what we were, Catholics, lay people, 
searching together for an answer to a question: How do I love my 
family, my neighbor, my business associates, my fellow Catholic 
in the pew beside me, those in authority, those under my authority, 
the stranger in the street, my non-Catholic friends, persons of 
another race and color, my brother Catholic in persecuted lands, 
the entire human race? To give pattern and order, every meeting 
would have a chairman who would appoint the chairman for the 
next meeting. The chairman’s duties were to prepare a brief 
introduction to the topic chosen for discussion and, having 
launched the discussion, act as moderator for the evening. 

End of the discussion club. The first four meetings can 
be forgotten as far as any significant findings are concerned. The 
amazing fact to everyone was that everyone came back! They 
came because of conviction that we had something if we could 


_ just get at it. But during the actual meetings we couldn’t get at it! 


Caution was the keynote of every contribution. The essential re- 
quirement stipulated that each person speak personally. How do 
I react to my daily situations that demand my charity of thought, 
word and deed? What attitudes do I find in myself that need cor- 
recting? Few would speak this personally. All tended to hide 
behind platitudes and generalities. The discussions were halting, 
floundering, veering strongly to the impersonal. Suddenly, one 
whom I shall call Elvira, discovered for the others that this group 
was a miniature Mystical Body in itself. That was the beginning 
of change. The discussion club was to become a workshop. 

It became a workshop when, during the fifth meeting, per- 
sonality clashes were evident. Until now, these men and women 
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aad been strangers to each other. They had met together four 
‘imes and had sized each other up. After the fifth meeting, con- 
yersations with individuals in the group revealed to me that sensi- 
ive feelings had been hurt with and without cause. Marie phoned 
e. She could not abide the way Elvira monopolized every 
iscussion. Elvira phoned. She never could trust small, quiet, 
ark women like Marie. A newcomer to the group, a man, told 
e that he had received too chilly a welcome to feel much like 
oming back. Another man who had been very vocal from the 
rst, sulked throughout a meeting because Joe laughed out of 
rn. Joe, I knew, had laughed at something else, a side remark 
not related to the hurt one’s words at all. 

At the next meeting I gave a little speech. “Here we are, 
Iking about love for an hour every week while, during the very 
iscussion of charity, we are failing in it to each other. Do you 
think that here, in this model of the Mystical Body, we can dis- 
cover what has gone wrong with Christian love in the whole, 
eneral Mystical Body?” 

We look at ourselves. After a moment of silence, John, 
teacher of English in a public high school, said, “I think we are 
all afraid of each other. We are not giving credit to the next 
fellow to be as charitable as we, personally, are trying to be. We 
fear to speak from the heart because we fear to be misunderstood.” 
| “That’s human respect,” stated Elvira, ‘‘and pride.” 

“Tt’s fear of rejection, don’t you think?” asked Bob. 

“That’s it!” cried Jane, “That’s why I won’t smile at another 
tholic woman coming out of church if I don’t know her. She 
might not smile back. She might think I am odd.” 

“Fear,” said John, “makes us withdraw from one another. 
At leads to the laissez-faire attitude. I'll live my life and you lead 
yours. Don’t bother me and I won’t bother you. Isn’t that essen- 
tially the attitude of paganism?” 

“If we really loved for the love of God, it wouldn’t matter 
ito us if our positive acts of ‘good will toward men’ were rejected 
or not,” added Lucy. 

“Right here in this room, meeting for a determined purpose 
of learning about charity, we don’t trust each other,” said Jim. 
‘Isn’t that a reflection of our daily habit of life? We live, each one 
f us, with our guard up; surround ourselves with a wall. We 
wwill get no place in these discussions if we don’t, right here, lower 
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our guard, break down the walls!” 

“All right,” said Elvira, “I'll begin. I think we are governed 
a good deal by unreasoned prejudices. For instance, I’m an extro- 
vert. Introverts scare me to death—like you, Marie! You don’t 
say much and I am always talking. I get to wondering, “What is 
she thinking of what I say?’ You frighten me like the mouse 
scares the elephant.” 

Marie smiled. “And I am overpowered by your type, Elvira. 
When you talk I am not thinking anything, usually. I’m just listen- 
ing and wishing I could express myself as easily as you do.” 

Hal had a little black moustache. “Along that line,’ he 
interposed, “a lot of people don’t trust men with small, black 
moustaches.” For the rest of the hour the topic was fear, the 
paralyzing fear of rejection. The surface had been cracked and 
everyone dispersed feeling that progress had been achieved. For 
the remainder of the year, the faintest note of insincerity or super- 
ficiality was detected and routed. 

“Loving my neighbor means loving Christ in him,” a girl 
said once. 

“Now what do you mean by that?” challenged another. 

“Well, just what it says, loving Christ in the other person!” 

“Do you? Can you? Ican’t! I mean it seems too strained, 
too artificial to me. I have to work at it so hard I don’t think it 
is charity at all.” 

Someone else jumped in. “I feel the same way, too strained. 
I think that Jesus loved individual people for themselves, not for 
His own reflection in them. He valued them as persons. I think 
~ He loves me as a person.” (Christ certainly does not love me only 
in the sense that He wants me for Himself but in the sense that 
He wants to give Himself to me.) 

“If you can love Christ in another person, fine. But if you 
can’'t—and if you can love the person, value him for the human 
being that he is, I don’t think you are so far off from real love.” 

(Of course, as members of the Mystical Body we love Christ 
in others, at least implicitly. But Christian love isn’t a vague, 
impersonal love which imposes a supernatural blur on our natural 
feelings for people. Rather, as Christians our love is to remain 
full of human sympathy, aware of each particular person and his 
concrete needs, as well as his individual attractiveness. ) | 

We took for discussion virtues related to, leading to, or | 
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stinging from love and spent an hour on each one: patience, 
ust, tact, hope, service, courtesy, dependability, cheerfulness, 
+If-sacrifice, unselfishness—the homely, routine virtues that daily 
fe begs us for. Priests visited our group from time to time. We 
sked one to speak on the prayers of the daily Missal, another to 
Ip us with portions of the Encyclical on the Mystical Body. 
nother helped us to understand love by speaking of the nature 
f hate. We steadfastly suppressed the inevitable urge to group 
tion, insisting that the members concentrate on the practice of 
ove in their individual environments. 

Love demands doing. You cannot talk about love and 

ractice love long without acting! One by one I watched them 
eek out further channels for “putting love where there is no 
ve.” A housewife with four children volunteered to teach cate- 
aism to our children in public schools. Then she rejoined the 
flother’s Club that had caused her so much resentment formerly. 
Vith the group, our group, behind her, she did not feel isolated 
a her resolute efforts to change the spirit of an organization that 
ad defeated her own spirit before. One of the men started a 
imilar “subversive” workshop in his own parish with the pastor’s 
elp. Two of the women began a planned but seemingly casual 
ampaign on Sunday mornings after Mass. They would delib- 
rately linger on the church steps, greeting friends they knew and 
atroducing these friends to others of their acquaintance. And 
miling! 
_ But they had practiced it all within the group. We had long 
ince discovered that a “host” or “hostess” was as necessary as a 
nairman for our meetings. Members arriving were met cordially 
t the door and, on leaving, were warmly told “Goodnight! See 
‘ou next week!” We had learned to smile at each other first. We 
ad learned in the meetings to encourage the shy ones, to assure 
ach other of understanding. The vocal members had learned to 
aw out, in all charity,,the timid. We had learned to trust men 
rith small, black moustaches and small, quiet, dark-haired, silent 
romen! We had learned to smooth off our sharp edges and blunt 
ur bristles. The harmony of personalities, the consciously 
chieved harmony, was our greatest achievement in the workshop. 
.nd out of it, at home and in the office or school, it was not small 
chievement too! We had learned to be ready to love actively, 
ositively, fearlessly. 
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Silence, Double Talk, 
or Better Understanding ? 


by ROLF LYNTOD 


We no longer speak the same language 
As geographical distance shrinks, 
social distance spreads. 


“Is the perch good tonight?” 

“Everything we setve is good!” 

I had stopped at a small roadside café for a bite to eat an 
had asked for the menu without first sitting down. Now the goo 
lady of the house was indignant. Nothing could have been fut 
ther from my intention than to make her indignant. I had mean 
to chat a little while I scanned the menu and while she waite: 
for me to make up my mind to stay. I had even hoped to ge 
from her the kind of hint with which many a hostess will happily 
if obliquely, indicate what for some reason is a particularly goo 
choice that day; if one is in the country, that is, and shows som 
interest and appreciation for culinary art. Instead I had offende 
her. I was someone to be put in his place; who was this youn; 
man to throw doubt on her cooking and the good name of th 
house! 

I ordered the fish and sat down. All through the meal, th 
misunderstanding was on my mind. It clamored to be understood 
How had it come about? Maybe I could have avoided it, and i 
so should certainly take care to avoid something similar in th 
future. The same unintended offence in a weightier situatios 
might have had serious consequences. Had I been canvassin; 
for votes in the area, for instance to be elected councilor, I woul 
surely have had to do without the lady’s vote and perhaps als 
those of her friends and neighbors. At a negotiating table i 
might have been the final straw: ‘So you don’t like what we offer 
eh? Very well!” and I would have been blamed for the walkout 
Then the newspapers would have been full of it. Many of th 
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ents which they report make no sense, unless someone some- 
vhere along the line was misunderstood. 

How avoid misunderstanding? Abbott and Costello 
e to my mind in a scene from some film of theirs where Abbott 
cuses Costello of causing unemployment on a vast scale by re- 
ing mustard with his hot dog. This farce was spiced with at 
st a grain of Keynesian economics. There was the grain of 
omething important right here, too, in this little misunderstand- 
ag. I let my mind wander back over the scene. All sorts of ideas 
ataded by as I sat there eating the fish which, incidentally, did 
ot make exciting eating. What might I have done? Spoken 
bout the weather or some other subject in the townsman’s no 
nan’s land? Maybe. But to a farmer’s wife? About the busi- 
sess? Would she have regarded that as inquisitive? How long 
ould it have taken her to notice that I was trying to make con- 
ersation? Would that have made it any better? 

My mind dwelled on the rapidly declining odds that now 
onfronted anyone’s attempt to make sense to anyone other than 
uis wife and closest friends. What chance had I, a townsman 
rom afar, college trained, widely travelled, now on holiday and 
yriting an article for Inmtegrity—what chance had I to say any- 
ing to the hostess here in the country, tired after a long day’s 
york, which did not risk heavily to be misunderstood, to sound 
neaningless to her, or to put my foot into all sorts of pitholes 
mwittingly. Maybe the man who complained that every time he 
jpened his mouth he put his foot in it should not blame himself 
Do much. Society does not protect him from that kind of hoof 
ind mouth disease; it even conspires against him. 

The problem. Here then is the paradox: that in the 
‘950’s of cars and planes and radio-telephone networks, the world 
ows smaller but people seem to grow further apart. As geo- 
staphical distance shrinks, social distance spreads. As it becomes 
thysically easier to meet or to speak to people anywhere in the 
vorld, we have less to say or more difficulty “getting through” to 
hem. In the growing towns, people who are more and more 
osely thrown together for work, to be neighbors, or just to get 
ong come from many different backgrounds, know little or 
sothing about each other, and expect for the most part to have a 
zy limited acquaintance, a sales call, for instance, or a “nice day” 
passing. They stand side by side in the subway during rush 
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hour, squashed together and lonely. Many resent their friendless 
lives and fear, deep within themselves, that it may be they who 
are not capable of friendship. 

No wonder then that so many people voice the same com- 
plaint: that they do not know what it is, but somehow nobody 
seems to understand them, often not even their families; that peo- 
ple seem to react in the most unexpected and unexplained fashion. 
No wonder so many people feel that they are without friends, that 
so many have given up trying to make some or set about it in such 
desperate and doomed ways. I remembered those who, having 
got hurt, withdrew and became lonely in the large crowd; those 
who, if they talk at all, steer clear of anything but the most trite 
and superficial; who make agreeable noises at cocktail parties; 
always smile; “yes men,” afraid to risk anything to gain more; 
those who become restless, rootless, sick. I remembered the fact 
that one out of every ten children born in the United States will 
sooner or later during his life spend some time in mental insti- 
tutions; that approximately one out of every three marriages of the 
past decade is ending in divorce; the many suicides; and most of 
all the uncounted numbers whose unhappiness could not be meas- 
ured so simply, for them or for others near them. 

It is all a part of the shifting and changing and moving about 
which seems to be characteristic of industrial society, part of the 
cost of cars and planes and towns. With so little shared, no com- 
mon roots, no community now, it would be sanguine indeed te 
expect the meaning of words and deeds to be shared. Maybe } 
should have been more aware of that here just now. 

Words with different meanings. It struck me as easy 
enough to forget. That was half the trouble. One could other- 
wise allow for it. Instances came to mind where the differenc 
were evident and were normally allowed for. A Greek com 
newly off the ship, for instance. He asks a newsboy for direction 
in his native tongue and of course he is not understood. Th 
sounds he makes mean something to him but he speaks a differen 
language. When an Englishman meets an American it is usuall 
not long before each tries to hide his growing fun and/or conster: 
nation at the new meanings as well as sounds of his own languag 
on the other’s tongue. They use different words for the 
things, many of them “nonsense,” like the Englishman’s “not bad” 
which is roughly equal to the American’s “splendid.” So here 
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he same language. Only, as one wit has it, the Anglo-Saxon 
ountries are separated by it. | 

Obviously the mention of money has a different ring to 
beggar and a millionaire. Children and advertising copy writers 
re privileged to use words “inexactly”; and poets have a special 
icense. These things we recognize easily, but more insidious 
re the differences which pass unnoticed, leaving us with the 
alse impression we were talking of the same thing. “Perhaps,” 
bargain,” “good,” come quickly to mind as examples of the way 
e treat words as though they had a precise meaning of their own, 
Ithough a little reflection suggests that they acquire real meaning 
om their contexts. 

Contexts, I thought. The plural is appropriate, for there are 
wo in every conversation. The speaker has certain experiences 
hich give meaning to words for him, and the listener has others 
vyhich largely determine what he hears. 

Some pointers. The hostess smiled when I asked her for 
ome more coffee. My thoughts were beginning to come to a full 
ircle and I was anxious to review what | had learned. I was sure 
at, however difficult it had become to get to know people even 
lightly and to move on, with some, to sharing thoughts and ac- 
ivities, some things could help to make it easier. My mind re- 
ned to the pointers which had already occurred; others followed. 
jefore long the list looked something like this: 

1) Getting to know people and making friends, indeed, 
en small talk, is now often full of difficulties. The city is full of 
angers who look and behave alike. To be aware of how little 
e share can help. It suggests greater circumspection and more 
tactice at making contact. Many attempts will fail and many 
ailures will remain unexplained. That is the situation. It is 
nade more difficult still if I expect too much (and therefore be- 
ome uncertain of myself) or too little (and therefore no longer 
7), 
| 2) Past experience can help me prepare for meeting new 
cople. But I must let it. I must allow myself (time) to reflect 
little on my behavior both before and after the meeting. The 
cture will be tentative and I do not want to rely on it too much. 
ut it will be something to start off with. There is room for 
ioughtfulness, too, about quite small things and some larger ones. 
: it a good time and place for opening a conversation? What 
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difference, if any, does it make if I see him alone or together with 
others? Reflection will help me learn. : 

3) Words are not all that important. They can confuse as 
well as clarify. They are one means of communicating, and I 
understand them better if I do not separate them from the other 
means. For if I keep my eyes and ears open I have a chance to 
understand other people a little more before ever a word is spoken. 
I can observe their manner and what they are doing, their sur- 
roundings, and many other clues, of greater or lesser consequences, 
to their natures and to the context out of which they speak. ; 

4) Listening to someone is more than just keeping quiet for 
a while, even more than just hearing. It means rather attending 
most carefully to what the person is trying to convey. What is 
the sense of it? What comes first to his mind, what is important 
to him? What does he omit? Can I help him say to his satisfac. 
tion what he wants to say but finds difficult? By asking questions 
I can check whether I understand him rightly. These things will 
help me to keep the person in the conversation, as well as the topic. 

5) Keeping the other person in the conversation helps te 
keep myself in in the right way. Sometimes an experience with 
another person proves, on reflection, to have been sterile because 
I was killing time, going through the motions, putting in an ap- 
pearance. Contact with others is more likely to be satisfying if i 
is genuinely a mutual experience, however fleeting, a slice of life 
however small, that we share. 

6) Helping him to get to know me and to understand whai 
I mean is essential, too. As with him, much of this lies outside 
the realm of words. So far as speaking is concerned, I can helf 
by starting with words that are descriptive (“fresh”) rather thar 
evaluative (“good”) and by putting my words into a context 
through description, illustration, and examples. Maybe I can helt 
him to feel free to ask questions as he needs to. 

7) It takes time to develop an important relationship. I 
is worth-while taking it slowly. Not too much at a time. 

My train of thought stopped there, many words beyond the 
ten that started it off. I paid my check. It was late. I asked the 
hostess whether she knew of a place nearby where I might stay 
the night. She did and was very ready to tell me about it and tc 
give me detailed directions. I thanked her for more than she 
could know and went out into the night. . 


; aid 


Site for a Village 


by NIALL BRENNAN 


Some reflections for those interested in 
Christian communities, by the Australian 
author of The Making of a Moron. 


'N 1834 John Batman, standing on a mudflat, declared: “This is 
ne site for a village.” 

Over a hundred years after John Batman founded the city 
Melbourne (Victoria, Australia) with this remark, a citizen of 
Qat City stood in the bush some 150 miles away and made a similar 
mark. The new situation was heavily timbered, with good red 
oil, well-watered, high up on a tableland, and a long way from 
nywhere. I am told that what impressed this later searcher for 
ites was the name of the district: the Land of the Holy Ghost. 
‘rue, not many of the people knew it by that name; they knew it 
nd the maps supported them by the name of “Whitlands.” 

The history of a community. Raymond Triado who es- 
ablished a community of Catholics at Whitlands is now about 
orty years of age, and a close friend of mine. His community 
egan, in a stumbling way, just before the war. For many dreary 
nonths Triado lived alone; and in the Australian bush solitude 
an be real. As the war drifted to an end he was joined by others, 
d at the height of its numerical strength the population was 
roughly) a dozen more or less permanent men; about six less 
tmanent, that is to say, undecided men; two and at one time 
aree married couples with babies; and about six single girls. In 
ddition, there was a nebulous group known irreverently as the 
Whitlands “old boys” (or “alumni’”), who lived away from Whit- 
ands, were either sympathetic, unable to join for family reasons, 
it unwilling to spend more than short periods at the settlement. 
ome indeed were true “old boys”; having been once permanent 

later left. Most of those who left in the early stages remained 
dial, but some did not. 

The rule of the community, so far as a fringe observer like 
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myself could see, was manual work, aimed at self-sufficiency, com- 
bined with the full liturgy of the Church, poverty, communal life 
for all except the married couples who lived in separate houses. 
There was a priest unofficially assigned to them from the Mel- 
bourne archdiocese, and every day Mass was said and the Divine 
Office was sung. Conditions of life were very hard. The “bath- 
room” was an open spring which froze in winter. Food was plain, 
often indigestible, and general sanitation was at a minimum. At 
4,000 feet above sea level, snow often falls in winter. The scenery 
was magnificent, the country wild, the climate bracing. 

Whitlands attracted a lot of attention, was visited by most 
bishops in Australia and attracted hordes of visitors. Their hos- 
pitality was the more commendable as every visitor interfered to 
some extent with the work on hand. The original slab hut occu- 
pied by the men was supplemented by houses for the couples, a 
chapel of logs which was a work of real architectural beauty, a 
house for the girls at a discreet distance, and various sheds. 

Hostility and opposition. Many times between 1939 and 
1949 the community was reported to be failing. And the exulta- 
tion chiefly among Catholics at the possibility of failure was one 
of the most remarkable of the effects Whitlands produced on the 
Catholics of Australia. In general, Protestants and even unbe- 
lievers had some faint understanding of what the community was 
for: the restoration of holiness to normal life. Catholics on the 
other hand, if they knew nothing of the settlement apart from 
hearsay, were inclined to oppose it. It was accused not only of 
anti-clericalism, but of anti-Popery. It was accused of heresy, 
schism, irresponsibility, squalor and, in an oblique way, of too 
much boy-girl friendship. Slanderous lies about the community 
spread as far as London, where an Australian Catholic Actionist 
who had never been to Whitlands told me cheerfully that they 
were defying the Pope. The clergy in many cases were openly 
hostile. Among the rank and file of those who had heard that 
the poor were blessed, and the liturgy meant to be sung properly, 
a discreet neutrality was common. 

The hostility to Whitlands, amounting as it did to statements 
which would be actionable in a court of law (where positive action 
is difficult, the angry man is apt to be imprudent with his words), 
was something every Catholic militant must expect. This is not 
to say that every eccentric who incurs the displeasure of the Church 
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's necessarily a saintly reformer. There are more eccentrics than 
aintly reformers, but the treatment meted out to them is much 
e same, because in the initial stages it is difficult to distinguish 
em. There were elements of both about the Whitlands com- 
unity. Their eccentricities however were more accidental; the 
ubstance ot the community was such, one would have thought, 
at some prayer might be offered for their success and guidance. 
But the community was too much of a reproach. It was em- 
barrassing. It embarrassed me, it embarrassed hundreds of others. 
t embarrassed a Franciscan friar who stayed overnight, asked 
where the hot showers were, and was referred to the creek with 
the ice blocks floating in it. It presented to the Catholics of 
ustralia for the first time a standard of asceticism, faith and 
rayer which many found quite shocking. Too much of this sort 
f thing, one felt, and normal life would be interfered with. As 
ladstone said, “Religion is all right if it does not interfere with 
a man’s private life.” Gladstone would have sympathized with 
the Catholic opposition to Whitlands. 
The community changed. However, mistakes were made 
and frictions developed, and a few years ago the community under- 
‘went a radical change. From being a celibate community with 
‘conjugal appendages, the married state took over. Many left, 
some angry at the change. There is still a small community on 
the site. I have not been able to meet Triado since my return to 
Australia; we have corresponded, but two attempts to see him 
were frustrated by engine trouble. I suspect Satan of throwing a 
spanner into the works. Reports however tell of an orderly farm- 
ing community, devoted to work, and their children. It is a sub- 
stantial change. I do not see that Whitlands has necessarily 
“failed.” 

When the shape of the community changed, the contentment 
of many Catholics passed all bounds of decency. The final “fail- 
ure” was an occasion of rejoicing, almost of gloating. 
| I was glad myself but for another reason; for it seemed that 
Whitlands, after a long period of trial and many errors, was find- 
ing its vocation. I am in no position to quote Triado’s findings 
as a result of his experiments; but I can quote mine, and although 
‘we once disagreed, I think we are now almost fully agreed. I say 
that with reserve; but I married and he married, and now we both 
live somewhat similar, instead of divergent lives. 
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The desire to establish Christian communities is world-wide; 
and a roving scribbler like myself has to resist the temptation to 
descend upon some of these communities for an overnight stay, 
and then deliver judgment. Like a country which no visitor can 
begin to understand in less than a six-months stay, a Christian 
community has to be explored deeply before it can be discussed. 
I visited for an afternoon at the late Eric Gill’s settlement in Pig- 
gotts, in Buckinghamshire; later stayed overnight at Gill’s first 
settlement at Ditchling; spent an enjoyable afternoon with a group 
outside Detroit; have meant to explore the Tynong community in 
Victoria, not far from where I now live; have regretted not looking 
at the Taena community in west England; and have most regretted 
never seeing the Iona community of free-church people in Scot- 
land. 

Why have Christian communities failed? From examin- 
ing these communities some points of interest emerge; and from 
things possibly coincidences perhaps rules may be drawn, provided 
they are not irrevocably drawn. It is of some interest to note that 
nearly all the Catholic communities begun in the last fifty years, 
in England and Australia, have been discontinued. There is evi- 
dence to suggest that if a person wants to start a community he is 
starting something which others have found very difficult. There 
is evidence that a unity of faith is not enough on which to found 
a community; communities of the faithless, founded for example 
on work, even on “art” like one eccentric group not far again from 
where I live, seem able to survive for longer than those groups 
united on prayer and fasting. Gill’s Ditchling settlement began 
_ as a group of families who then worked together. The families 
have drifted apart, but the work remains and Ditchling is now 
more of a workshop than a group of families. Piggotts on the 
other hand is more of a family; not a group of families but one 
family. 

I have formed certain opinions about communities which are 
only opinions but which will now govern the domestic attitude 
of my wife Elaine and myself to any community which tries to 
draw us into it. One must be careful of what one says, for often 
the opinion offered as a basis for discussion is seen as a dogmatic 
statement. 

So cautiously proceeding: it should never be forgotten that 
the family is itself a community. Community means that place 
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where things are held in common. In society, the things which 
are rendered to Caesar are the common things, and there is really 
no intermediate group in nature between the family and society. 
It seems that a good deal of the trouble which religious communi- 
ties of layfolk have experienced lies in their confusion of the two 
terms “community” and “society.” 

Family life and celibate life are different. So different 
that it would seem unnecessary to mention it. But it is necessary 
because it is almost impossible—certainly it is running counter to 
‘mature in such a way as to demand extreme care—to try and 
‘manipulate families into the kind of communal organization de- 
signed for celibates. If the family is to survive as a unit, it cannot 
‘surrender part of its essence to a group which deals in Caesar’s 
affairs only; and a village, or a small group of families come to- 
gether on the things to be rendered to Caesar. A society, be it 
small or large, cannot really be planned. It must grow, and its 
_gtowth depends upon the natural need for it. 

The communities of celibates grew up in an age of intense 
individualism. The world needed to be shown that men could live 
‘together in peace and order and prayer and without members of 
the opposite sex to console them. While the virginal life dedi- 
cated to God is still a higher calling, there is some ground for 
believing that in our age of growing state oppression and totali- 
-tarianism, it is the way of the individual which needs to be demon- 
strated and protected. The individual belongs to the community 
of the family, for the family is the only community where, by 
nature, all members are different and still individuals; different, 
that is, in sex and in age, but joined by a natural relationship to 
each other. It may be that our age is the age in which the Chris- 
tian family needs not only protection but stimulus. The enormous 
growth of lay activity in the Church coupled with the admitted 
decline in the influence of the clergy seems to support this. 
) A family spreads out. A family is not only those joined 
by a natural relationship but can be held to include some others 
who, by accident, are without a home life of their own and who 
may, for want of a home, attach themselves even occasionally to 
such a home. Such people are the orphans of all ages, the single 
folk who work in cities and live in lodgings, often at a too-great 
distance from their own blood-relations. It is not difficult for any 
Catholic home to find many of these people whom it can help even 
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by such simple methods as an occasional invitation to share a 
home-cooked meal, or by assuring them of some place where in 
case of illness or trouble they may find the refuge that a home 
ought to be. 

A home is ideally a center of worship, work, recreation and 
refuge. It is difficult for the average city home to be like this. 
Worship maybe, but both work and recreation are generally out- 
side the home, and too often refuge is found by today’s children 
in someone other than their parents. Some, like Elaine and my- 
self, are blessed by the opportunity of moving out into the country 
where work is done at home, and where there is space, and natural 
resources for work, building, and expansion. In such a case 
(though planning must be resisted—the work of today must never 
be impeded by the thought of the morrow) one can imagine the 
organic growth of a society. We have the land but not the knowl- 
edge. Maybe a farmer has the knowledge but no land. He could 
live with us, build nearby, perhaps we could have a share-contract, 
eventually he would be self-supporting and a helpful neighbor. 
Another friend with similar ideas has the inclination. More land 
nearby is available for him. In time, we have a number of people 
living as neighbors, and a true society is forming. In this way a 
society does grow. It grows into what, in the nature of things, it 
ought to be. Thus it will have the strength to survive. 

Anexception. At Tynong, Victoria, there is a society of 
farmers grouped into a parish. Land was made available to them, 
but they work their own holdings as family units. ‘They are 
united by co-operation where it is necessary for efficiency, and by 
_ the parish. I believe that it is working smoothly and efficiently. 
On “Kingajanik,” our property, we have too much land, too little 
knowledge of how to use it and too few hands to use it. Time will 
solve those problems, but already the parish priest (twelve miles 
away) leads a society which is more far-flung but almost, one 
presumes to say, as closeknit as that at Tynong. Tynong was blue- 
printed, and is an exception to my firm belief that a society cannot 
be planned far ahead. That it has succeeded so far is, I think, due 
to the fact that it was planned as a farming settlement project, 
rather than as a religious group. 

Where does prayer come in? I do not wish to under- 
estimate the value of the spiritual motive, the power of prayer, or 


the force which impels people to band together in praise of God. 
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at I think must be insisted upon is that a family’s normal out- 
let for praising God is by its work; and that work is holy, often 
holier than that form of spirituality which leads to neglect, dirt, 
and disorder. In addition, family life does not lend itself willingly 
ito a form of liturgy designed for celibates. At the hour for Com- 
pline, the baby is sure to wet his pants or the pig will escape. 
‘Where the father and mother are responsible not only for bringing 
up children of God but also for feeding them at a set hour, the 
spiritual life of a family has to be channelled into something 
‘geen to the life of the community. The solitary monks 
came together for prayer, and it may be that the busy family goes 
apart. A bold statement, perhaps, for some family prayer is neces- 
sary and if it can be said without creating disorder in the natural 
activity of the group, all the better. 
The first and truest way of holiness for a working group is, 
I think, through the concept of order. Poverty to many people 
means squalor, and detachment from the world means plain hope- 
less muddling. Satan stands for chaos, family life is essentially 
unpredictable and susceptible to disorder, and there is therefore a 
spirituality about order, cleanliness, beauty. A pot of paint can 
be as sure a means of prayer as a beribboned breviary. The 
slaughtering of a well-fattened pig for a feastday can be a new 
form of blood-offering. At the right times, and with the appro- 
priate circumstances, the neighbors of the society can join together 
for work, perhaps more important for play, and certainly for 
prayer. Such is one form of Christian society: rooted in the family 
community. 
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Credit Unions & the Community 


by Mary JEAN MCGRATH 


One practical attempt toward the 
reestablishment of community. 


All of us would like to see the Mystical Body as the community 
norm; would like to see the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man lived on a bread-and-butter level in everyday life. 

We're willing—but what can we do, even in a small way, 
to make our brotherhood a reality, to build a genuine Christian 
community in an industrial society? 

(Throughout this article, when we speak of the community, 
we are referring to the body of people having common organiza- 
tion or interests, not necessarily living in the same place. Most of 
us are members of a number of communities in this sense: the 
parish, neighborhood, the work group or professional group; in 
our co-ops or other organizations. In our industrial society these 
latter communities are often more important than the town or 
neighborhood type.) { 

The situation. It’s a rare community where the Christian 
ideal of common work and integrated living can be carried out. 
The father is away each day, working for a wage at a fragmented 
job. He has no stake in the business, and often less in the com- 
munity. 

Each family, isolated with its own TV set, lives as a separate 
unit, with no vital bond between families in the most basic things 
of life. Of course we're all told, and know in the back of our 
minds that the entire economy is interdependent and we see how 
strikes in a particular industry affect us all, but this is not the same 
as realizing in our daily lives, as we feed and clothe and shelter 
our families, a real sense of community with the people next door, 
the people we work with, or the other members of the parish. 

Today we're living in a money economy. The time when 
neighbors helped each other build their homes, when women got 
together for quilting bees, and farmers helped each other take in 
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the harvest are pretty much gone. Then, when we needed help, 
we borrowed labor; today we borrow money. In this money econ- 
omy credit is an everyday necessity, yet few families can borrow 
money at low interest when they need it. Usury is still a big prob- 
lem, even in this land of plenty. 

Furthermore, family finances are much more complicated to- 
day. It’s not enough to be frugal. Many a thrifty family finds 
itself desperate for money, caught in a mesh of economic circum- 
stances over which it has no control, and with no place to turn for 
help, because in the big daily problems of money we lead separate 
lives. How much we earn, how we budget and spend it are “pri- 
vate” matters. It’s each family against the world, often with a 
efensive pride, a “keeping up with the Jones” attitude about 
money. 

Surely this is a far cry from the living of the Mystical Body 
in everyday life that is our goal. What can we do on a community 
level to meet family financial problems in a Christian manner? 

The credit union is one answer. A credit union is a group 
of people who agree to save their money together, and to make 
loans to each other out of this fund, for good purposes, at low 
interest. 

The important point for this discussion is, that a credit union 
lways serves a community—a group with a common bond of 
sociation: people who work together, who live in the same 
eighborhood, belong to the same parish or club. Only members 
ay save and borrow, so the credit union automatically strengthens 
e sense of community in the group. 

Each member is an owner, and savings are actually shares 
in the credit union. Some credit unions also accept savings de- 
(In either case savings can’ be withdrawn, as from other 
nancial institutions.) Thrift and regular saving are encouraged. 
in other types of co-operatives, voting is by membership: one 
ember, one vote. 

Personal loans are made for any good purpose. Most com- 
on purposes of loans are to pay off debts, buy cars and household 
ppliances, for doctor bills, and for emergencies, but credit union 
ans are made for any purpose that arees to be of benefit to 
e member. 

After expenses are paid and necessary reserves set aside, any 
ncome remaining is returned to the members in the form of divi- 
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dends on their savings. 

All credit unions are chartered and supervised by the gov- 
ernment, but the members own and operate the credit union them- 
selves. At their annual meeting they elect a board of directors, 
a credit committee and a supervisory or auditing committee. The 
directors elect officers from among their number to run the credit 
union. The credit committee of three members passes on all 
applications for loans, and the supervisory committee sees that the 
business is conducted in the proper manner, that accounts are in 
order and members’ savings are protected. All officers and com- 
mitteemen serve without pay except for the treasurer, who may 
be paid when the credit union business takes a good part or all of 
his time. 

_ These are the mechanics of the credit union plan. Now let's 
analyze these operating principles to see how they can contribute 
to Christian community life. 

Respect for the individual. The credit union is based on 
a respect for the sacredness and importance of the human person, 
and on awareness of the community’s deep responsibility for the 
spiritual and material well being of each individual in the group. 

So when the credit union lends money, the first consideration 
is “Will this loan help the member?” not “How much profit is in 
it?” And when considering security for a loan, the credit union 
first asks “What is the character of this borrower?” not “How much 
property does he own to pledge on this loan?” 

In the credit union we are “brothers one of another”: the 
man who must get money for his wife’s operation, the father wor- 
~ ried about how he’ll make the payments on the washer, the mother 
wondering where she’ll get the money for the children’s shoes 
when school opens. The problems of one are the problems of the 
group. Burdens shared by our brothers are no longer burdens. 

Democratic control of money. Because members own and 
operate the credit union themselves, they are forced to take com- 
plete responsibility for its affairs. They thereby gain control of 
their own finances. In a money economy this is essential to democ- 
racy, and the importance to the community is large. 

When a member puts his savings in his own credit union, 
he puts them at the disposal of his fellow community members. 
If he saves in another institution, he is placing his money in the 
hands of others, to use as they see fit. In the credit union he makes 
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‘sure his money is at work for the direct benefit of others in the 


community. By the same token, instead of going to an outside 


agency, owned and controlled by others, when he wants money the 


member gets a loan from the credit union he owns. 

True charity. Necessary to the development of true com- 
munity spirit is an appreciation of what Christian charity is. Even 
many otherwise well-instructed Catholics confuse charity with 


almsgiving, or “good works,” and all too often the givers and 
doers pride themselves on their “charity,” while those on the re- 


ceiving end resent the handout. Charity as brotherly love is lost 
somewhere along the way. 


The credit union can contribute to a true understanding of 


charity as loving and treating all men as brothers because we are 
all children of God, and of the obligations that flow from this 


relationship. 
The credit union believes that just because a man is broke, he 


doesn’t automatically become dishonest. The worth of the indi- 


vidual and the bond of brotherhood speak louder than money. A 
loan and sympathetic, practical help in solving his financial prob- 
lems most often put such a member back on his feet. 

Other members, sometimes through their own moral weak- 
ness, have made a mess of their finances, and often of their family 
lives. ‘The job of the credit union is not to sit in judgment, but to 
see if the person can be helped to solve his problem. 

Naturally, the credit union is not a cure-all, and cannot take 
the place of the psychiatrist or the priest, but the fact is that many 
credit unions have gone far beyond the usual services of lending 
and financial counsel, often when no loan is involved at all. 

But these are exceptional demands on a credit union. No 
doubt in the long run the greater service is rendered, the true ex- 
pression of charity is in the day-to-day sharing of benefits and 
problems by members who are in the same boat with the rest of 
us: enough to live on, but not much to spare. Helping each other 
save, form habits of thrift, learning to budget and how to buy 
wisely, and making loans to each other at low cost for good pur- 
poses—all with mutual respect for our dignity as men—surely 
this is practical charity in everyday life. 

Developing personal responsibility. Christianity is not 


“soft”; neither is the credit union idea. Credit union loans are 


made on a business basis. The member is expected to act in good 
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faith and to keep his word in repaying. Credit union experience 
of over one hundred years has shown that the average man is hon- 
est, and will pay his debts. 

Each active individual member of the credit union thus en- 
larges his area of personal responsibility in the community group. 
For instance, if I borrow from my credit union I know that the 
savings of my friends and co-workers are being lent to me. This 
is the hard-earned money of people like myself. I feel not only 
a moral but a social obligation to repay it on time. It is more 
difficult for me to slide back on this obligation than if I owed the 
same amount to a faceless, impersonal business. This helps me 
accept responsibility for my own financial arrangements, and keep 
my word. 

Dispelling false pride about money. The credit union 
helps dispel false, un-Christian pride about money. In the credit 
union money doesn’t mean social status and prestige: it’s some- 
thing to be used for the common good. By the act of pooling his 
savings with other members, and by applying for a loan when 
he needs it to a committee he has helped to elect, members gradu- 
ally learn a more open, direct and sincere attitude toward money. 

In a very practical, down to earth way, the credit union mem- 
ber begins to see how his economic life is bound up with that of 
his neighbor; no longer can he believe in the fiction of self- suffi- 
ciency: “J stand on my own two feet”... “I don’t owe any man 
a thing.” In the credit union we see how, despite highly specialized 
work and mechanized economy, we do help each other on the daily 
level of financing a car, paying for a new baby, or meeting an 
“emergency expense. 

_ Voluntary service. Voluntary service is a cardinal princi- 
ple of credit unions. As mentioned above, officers, directors and 
committeemen all serve without pay, except for the treasurer. In- 
stead of hiring “experts” to run the credit union, the members call 
forth the leadership from their own ranks, because the credit union 
idea presumes that responsible, intelligent people can manage their 
own affairs, and that men have the capacity to develop far beyond 
their present abilities. “The people can do ten times what they 
think they can,” Father Coady said, and this has been proved in 
the history of credit unions. 

Not automatic. We have been talking about what the 
credit union can do and what some credit unions actually accom- 
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- plish for their communities. But these goods do not automatically 
flow from the credit union plan. They depend on people who see 
_ the opportunities, the values implicit in the credit union idea, and 
who make them come to life. 

It’s a sad fact that many, many credit unions fall far short of 
the ideal: they’re dormant, run pretty much like other businesses, 
or do not serve more than a fraction of their potential member- 
_ ship. As in other types of organizations, the character of a credit 
- union is shaped by the vision of the men that make it up: narrow 
and petty in outlook and direction or far seeing, generous and 
service-minded. 

Naturally credit unions alone will not revitalize a community, 
reform the economy and open the door to the good life. But 
“society need not be ground into the dust before the rebuilding 
is done” (Charles P. Bruehl, in The Pope’s Plan for Social Recon- 
struction). Credit unions are a good way to begin this rebuilding 
right where we are today. 

We all labor in different vineyards, but those of us who are 
concerned with the problem of fragmented living, with the need 
to realize the Mystical Body in everyday workaday life, could well 
give serious thought to devoting time and effort to credit unions 
within the communities in which we live—whether they be the 
factory, an office, a professional group, association or in our 
parishes. . 

The growth of credit unions in the last few years has been 
rapid, and there are now 19,500 credit unions with 9,000,000 
members in North America, but the need is for many more. 

The need. There is particular need for parish credit unions, 
because so many members of the parish may not be eligible to 
belong to any other credit union, or do not work with a large 
enough group to form a credit union where they’re employed. 
There are 750 Catholic parish credit unions, and many of them 
are doing fine work, but the people need many times this number. 

If you already belong to a credit union, or are eligible to 
join one, you can help to realize some of the values we have been 
discussing. The credit union is what the members make it: purely 
an economic convenience which a few of the group use, or a better 
_ way of life in the community, a living testimony of the Mystical 
_ Body of Christ—of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. 
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Communism, Community and Christ 
by ALAN KEENAN, O.F.M. 


Because they have no sense of belonging, 
some men have become Communists. 
Has Communism satisfied thei need? 


Throughout its history the human race has never ceased to dream 
of a utopian society to which all men belong and from which no 
man is barred. No class rivalry and no discord disturb the seren- 
ity of this society. Plato dreamed of it, so also did Robert Owen, 
John Locke and Karl Marx. The dream has yet to come to pass. 
But it expresses, perhaps, the individual’s deep-seated longing for 
happiness related to the social order. The strength of the wish is, 
of course, indicated by its persistence; sad facts have never slain it. 

In theory and apart from fact, men should be capable of un- 
limited evolution in social development. In theory Christianity 
should tame individual cupidity and cruelty. In theory all men 
should be rapt and caught by the vision. In fact the human race 
is full of intrinsic limitations. Above all it is free and the essence 
of social freedom is that some men can retreat while other men 
advance. In fact the original integrity of the race was lost by the 
original sin of its founders. 

Facts are not seen like that in the cold logic of the mind of 

‘the planner. The planner could make the dream come true if he 

ignored the fact that men are limited and if he disregarded the 
fact that men are free. Now it is a matter of history that with 
the growth of applied science men no longer felt that they were 
bound by limitation. And it is the heart of the Communist Dia- 
lectic that no men are free. 

The denial of freedom. Karl Marx wrote in the preface to 
his Manifesto that the political and intellectual history of any era 
was the necessary expression of its economic production and ex- 
change. Instead of regarding a country’s political economy as an 
expression of its way of life, he preferred to see its way of life as 
an expression of its economy. History was thus the product, not 
of the free actions of men, but of the calculable and inexorable 
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laws of profit and loss. Man, said Marx, brought nothing into the 
social world into which he was born. He was molded by his 
environment; and what he was, what he could be and what he 
would be were determined by the laws of exchange. 

Society fell into two camps as a result, those who owned capi- 
tal and those who were oppressed. Between the two was a class 
struggle. Capitalists aided by the State restricted the worker who 
thus had nothing to lose and everything to fight for. One day the 
accumulation of capital would disappear and the perfect commun- 
ity would come into being, a kingdom of heaven on earth in 
which no man gained yet no man lost; a society without ownership 
in which all were brothers and none were drones. 

No organized body need agitate, said Marx, for the fulfill- 
ment of this dream. For the dream would come to pass inevitably 
by the Dialectic. The Dialectic Marx stole from a contemporary 
philosopher, Hegel. Hegel was an idealist who condemned mat- 
ter no less than Marx despised Idealism. The two men stood at 
contrary poles of thought. For Hegel, the idealist, God immanent 
in men was not separate from them. For Marx, the materialist, 
man was God. The idealist saw only the workings of Divine 
Logic necessarily patterning the ideas of men. The materialist 
saw only the inexorable workings of matter according to the logic 
of Capital. 

Two contraries often meet, and the creed of Marx that men 
were enslaved by matter was almost the creed of Hegel who saw 
them enslaved by the logic of God. Hegel said that the pattern 
of thought in man was such that when anyone advanced an idea, 
he soon discovered its opposite and the reconciliation of these op- 
posing ideas signalled a progress in human thought. But this 
progress and this process were an expression of the thought of 
God. The Dialectic was the unchangeable pattern of the working 
of the mind of God among men. His followers applied the Dialec- 
tic to history; Marx and Engels applied it to economics. 

The Dialectic. The Marxian Dialectic postulated that the 
fact of Capitalism must beget its contrary. Under Capitalism the 
workers were oppressed by the rich. Accordingly power would 
pass inevitably from the rich to the workers. They in turn would 
establish a dictatorship and this dictatorship would be vested in 

-the State. The State, however, was to be only a temporary insti- 
tution. In the final synthesis of the Dialectic the State would 
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wither away. Private ownership would then have been destroyed 
and there would no longer be any reason for class struggle. In 
the absence of class struggle there would be no need for a State 
to defend the interests of the proletariat. Mankind redeemed 
from class would accordingly live as a perfect community. 

This Dialectic is an unquestioned principle of Marx and the 
Communists, but the latter have never been faithful to the master’s 
exposition of it. The Dialectic must operate, said Marx, in the 
same way at all times and in all places. Its working was predict- 
able as the workings of any law of matter are predictable. But 
this is the logic of the planner and the unpredictable happened 
in life. 

In the first place the democracies in which Economic Liberal- 
ism flourished began toward the end of the last century to correct 
their own most glaring abuses, not by going to the extreme of the 
Dialectic but by modifying through free legislation the iniquities 
of unrestricted private ownership. In the second place the revo- 
lution of the workers took place in the one country where the 
Dialectic indicated that it should not. If the revolution had 
occurred in Britain or if it had occurred in America the Dialectic 
would have been justified. Both of these countries were indus- 
trialized, both were Capitalist and both of them had their share 
of discontented workers. The prediction was in fact that Germany 
should be the’ country of revolution. 

It was against all predictions that the revolution should take 
place in Russia. The Russian people were backward; the country 
was not industrialized; the workers were without true social con- 
sciousness; and the regime was not so much Capitalist as Imperial. 
Life was, however, larger than the cold logic of the planner. 

Lenin in Russia. Of course, when the revolution did come 
in Russia the Dialectic was modified by Lenin. For Marx it was 
unnecessary that the proletariat should take an active part in 
bringing about the revolution. The revolution was guaranteed 
by the Dialectic which affirmed that the inner contradictions in 
Capitalism would inexorably bring about its downfall. But Lenin 
wrote in Class, Society and the State “that the liberation of the 
proletarian state from the bourgeois state is impossible without a 
violent revolution and without the destruction of the apparatus of 
state power created by the ruling class.” Furthermore, Lenin had 
doubts that the Dialectic would really work. He never expressed 
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the doubts; he did not dare to. What he said was that the prole- 
tariat needed leadership from without. This leadership would be 
vested in a revolutionary vanguard called the Communist Party 
whose function it would be to arouse the class consciousness inbred 
in the workers by the Dialectic. When the workers had united 
and had discarded bourgeois tyranny the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat should be vested in the Party. 

Such oligarchy had never been considered by Marx. It was 
a deviation from the Dialectic and, of course, the more fanatical 
-Marxians saw it as such and were liquidated for their protests. 
Having thus established power in the hands of a chosen few, 
Lenin’s next task was to give the Party permanence. The Party 
as the vanguard of revolution and as the instrument of the prole- 
-tariat should in theory have been impermanent. According to the 
Dialectic it should have withered away in the final synthesis of 
the formation of the classless kingdom of man. What Lenin did 
"was to reiterate the dogma of the “inevitable withering away of 
the worker’s state” but he also emphasized the protracted nature 
of the process; its dependence upon the development of the 
“higher” phase of Communism; and he insisted that one must 
leave on one side the question of length of time, and the question 
of concrete forms of the withering away. By this tour de force 
Lenin interpreted the master’s doctrines in such a way that power 
would be vested indefinitely in the hands of the chosen few. 

The ruthlessness of the Party in ensuring its authority we 
know from Arthur Koestler; its cloak and dagger methods are 
clear from the case of the Pumpkin papers; and its final form has 
been prophetically described by George Orwell in “1984.” One 
thing is quite clear. Communism is not Marxism. The Dialectic 
does not work. It is not inexorable; it is not predictable; it can 
be changed; it can be falsified. It is in effect no more than a piece 
_ of age old Gnostic heresy disguised in Marxian words. Above all, 
when the Communist uses the Dialectic he does so dishonestly. 
His thought is like the knight’s move in chess. The question is 
why it should be so successful. 

) Communism and religion. Part of the answer is that it 
_ gives a faith to men who have none. God has placed in us a need 
for Himself and a need to belong to each other in Him. Commun- 
ism came upon a world whose religious beliefs had been sorely 
tried by the progress of Scientific Materialism. It offered no con- 
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firmation to that world that there was no God, it simply offered 
a new faith to those who had tired of the old. Its intrinsic interest 
to men lay in its deification of man and in its creation of a mystique 
without an Infinite Being. “If man has not the religion of Jesus,” 
wrote the poet Blake, “he will have the religion of Satan.” 

And since religion is social as well as personal it is possible 
to see how Communism offered a sense of belonging to bewildered 
sheep who were starving on the pastures made barren by science. 

Bishop Sheen has drawn attention to the pseudo-teligious 
character of Communism with its substitution of the materialistic 
Dialectic for the spiritual providence of God; with its canon of 
Scriptures in the writings of Marx; its Church in the person of the 
Party and its redemption by the blood of the proletariat. It offers 
Paradise upon earth and a cloudy Brotherhood of Man, a promised 
land which somehow escaped from the Jewish racial consciousness 
of Marx. He could not evade the dream of his race that the king- 
dom would one day come on earth. 

False though the creed may be, its growth and spread is a 
reproach to the Christian conscience. If the West had given to the 
East the charity which Christ bequeathed them, Asia might not 
be Red today. The Brotherhood of Man should have meant every- 
thing to Christians who were made children of the Heavenly 
Father through Christ. 
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“In this building, Mother, everyone minds their own business.” 
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Communism and the Apostles. The brotherhood of those 
en who were called by Christ to be His Apostles rested on their 
bligatory life in common. They renounced everything that they 
ssessed. All of them obeyed the categorical rule of leaving all 
ings to follow Christ. “Lord,” said Peter proudly, “we have left 
Il things and followed thee.” It was a communism of which 
Marx could have been envious and from which he might have 
lrawn a lesson. Total as their communism was, the Apostles dur- 
ng the lifetime of Our Lord were not always free from strife. The 
»ons of Thunder were bourgeois in their desire for the chief 
hrones in the kingdom. 
| Their evangelical communism was, of course, directed to a 
eligious end. And this end was that of preaching the gospel. In 
ulfilling their mission, moreover, the Apostles could and did de- 
vend upon the hospitality of their countrymen. Such hospitality 
n the Palestinian culture of that time was readily given to tra- 
ellers so that their environment made their communism possible. 
towever, the cardinal point is that the communism demanded by 
christ of His Apostles was only really possible because of the 
Ssistance given to them by those who owned private property. 

_ Our Lord proposed evangelical communism to those whom 
de called to follow Him. He obliged only His Apostles and His 
lisciples. It is true that he condemned riches; it is true that He 
aid that the rich man needed the help of God to bring about his 
alvation; but it was not the possession of wealth which was 
yrong, rather it was the dangers of being wealthy that Our Lord 
1ad in mind. The certain rich man who amassed wealth into 
iis barns was not condemned for his wealth but for his forgetful- 
ress of God in amassing it. The sin of the rich man, in other 
vords, was to forget that he was the steward of the goods of God. 
Zacheus, a rich publican, was, nevertheless, a true son of Abraham, 
or the use of money is not bad; it is its abuse which leads the rich 
nan to be buried in hell. 

_ At some time or other Socialists have endeavored to maintain 
hat Christianity is in its beginnings a kind of Socialism. The 
ruth is that everything which is best in Socialism with reference to 
are of the poor and amelioration of the needy is Christian. Chris- 
ianity does not need to justify itself to Socialism; rather what is 
vest in Socialism is justified by Christianity. The evidence of the 
arly Church seems to show in addition that real community is not 
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built upon communism of property but on communism of spirit. 

The Jerusalem experiment. The bonds of the early apos- 
tolic community in Jerusalem were extremely strong. With 
touching faith the new converts sold their possessions and laid 
their price at the feet of the Apostles. “All they that believed were 
together and had all things in common. Their possessions and 
goods they sold and divided them all, according as everyone had 
need.” 

The picture is idyllic in many ways. We see a community 
united in heart and mind; but it is a Jocal community that we see 
and not the whole Church. We do not see a movement which 
is inspired directly by the preaching of the Apostles. We do not 
find any record of their imposing this way of life on any convert. 
If Ananias was condemned it was for lying to the Holy Spirit. St. 
Peter makes it abundantly clear that he recognizes’ Capital when 
he speaks in these terms to Ananias—‘‘Whilst it (the property ) 
remained did it not remain to thee?” (recognition of the right of 
private ownership). “After it was sold was it not in thy power?” 
(recognition of Capital). 

The Apostles in their preaching and in their writings obliged 
no one to evangelical poverty. It was and is a counsel of evangeli- 
cal perfection. Their attitude is well summed up by St. Paul who 
bids Timothy: Charge the rich of this world not to be highminded 
nor to trust in the uncertainty of riches but in the living God 
(Who giveth us all things to enjoy): to do good; to be rich in 
good works; to give easily; to communicate to others. 

Communicating to others. A community may be held to- 
gether extrinsically or intrinsically. If its bonds of union are only 
those imposed on it by space; or not more than those imposed by 
common observance of law and custom; or not more than the bond 
which unites employees to their masters, then it is not a community 
with a heart. To that community men could hardly be said to 
belong. It has a unity which is imposed from without, but there 
is nothing about the community within to enrich its members. It. 
is a group of individuals bound by the accident of houses on a lot 
or work together in a factory. . 

But if the bonds of community approximate to the bonds 
which exist in a family; if such a community has common ideals 
to vivify it, then it is a community with a heart. Because they hav 
no sense of belonging, no sense of common ideals to work for a 
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o common faith to enflame them, some men leave heartless com- 
unities and join the Communist Party. All these things they 
rope to find in some degree in the Party. The tragedy is that they 
bught to have found their needs satisfied in Christian society. For 
a wholly Christian society is not only a community with a heart, 
it is a community with a soul. 
In such a community rich men are not measured by their 

ank balances but by their ability to communicate themselves to 
their fellows in charity. They are members one of another in 
that community which is founded by Christ and called His Mysti- 
cal Body. In that Body there is neither black nor white, rich nor 
poor, bond nor free. They who belong to it are those whom 
Christ sees as He looks at the world which has accepted His Re- 
Hemption. They are those whom His Spirit informs so that they 
with Him form one Body, Whose soul is the Spirit of God. What- 
ever they do one to another they do to Christ, for He is present by 
Zrace in each of them and none of them are strangers in His 
Sacred Heart. 
They are men as He wants men to be, as God willed them to 
de until Adam, like Marx, desired to be a god and not a man; until 
Cain slew Abel over property and thus made a parable that the 
-ace had lost its primitive integrity, and that the hand of a man 
ies to his brother’s throat until he is redeemed by Christ. 


Book Reviews 


One of the great scandals 
by Abbe Roger Hasseveldt of the modern Church 
Fides, $4.50 (as opposed to the medi- 
eval) has been the tribal- 
‘sm and sectarianism of certain Catholic elements. We have had Irish 
Zatholics and French Catholics, German Catholics and American Catholics, 
put the catholic Catholic, with an adequate notion of the unity of mankind, 
i practical understanding of the universal nature and mission of the 
hurch, is a rare bird. No small part of the initial strength of the Com- 
munist movement derived from its original supernatural character. No 
small part of the treason so common in our time derived from the human 
eed for a loyalty larger than nationalism. The Communists supplied a 
answer to that need at the very time when Catholics were preaching 
aationalism in the name of the Universal Church. Stalin’s betrayal of the 
iniversal principle in Communism, while it has enhanced the Russian Em- 
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“THE CHURCH: A DIVINE MYSTERY 


pire, has weakened the universal appeal of Communist doctrine, and gives 
to the Catholic a new opportunity to shed his recent provincialism and 
assume once more the universal mission of the Church. For that reason 
I am particularly grateful for this excellent summary of the somewhat 
neglected science of ecclesiology. This is the fullest and richest study of 
the Church that I have seen. Although the book itself is only 263 pages 
the table of contents is five pages—which should indicate the concentra- 
tion of the matter. The work has been widely used as a textbook in the 
seminaries in France, so that there can be little question of its authority. 
Indeed there is not—there could not be—any novelty in doctrine: the 
strength is in the clarification and emphasis of doctrine that is as old as 
the Church itself. There is also evidence that the author is acutely aware 
of the existential world to which the doctrine must be applied. 

To complete this necessarily short review I think I can do no better 
than add some brief excerpts: 

“God is a Communion of Persons within the unity of a single Life.... 
The Church, as the image of the Trinity, is a communion of persons within 
the unity of Christ.” 

“Only the Church can resolve the antinomy of the two great contem- 
porary currents of thought: (a) the communitarian carrent (which in 
Communism ends up by despising the person); (b) the individualistic 
current (represented, in its most extreme form, by Existentialism). For 
the Church is a communion of persons, not anonymous individuals, nor 
mere numbers in a series; and because of this fact, the Church can take 
to itself whatever may be of value in the present personalist current of 
thought. But these persons are in communion and can only develop 
through love and mutual service; and from this point of view, the Church 
can take to itself whatever is of value in the communitarian current.” 

—J. E. P. BUTLER 


THE AGE OF CONFORMITY Recently I read in the Saturday Re- 
by Alan Valentine view an interview by Cleveland 


Regnery, $3.00 Amory with Henry Regnery, the 

publisher of this book. Mr. Regnery 

was sought out because he is a publisher of controversial books at consid- 

erable personal loss. Mr. Regnery was quoted as saying that he was proud 

of publishing Mr. Valentine. My acquaintance with Mr. Regnery’s books 

dates from The Failure of Technology through The Conservative Mind. 
These two books are worthy of high praise. 

All of which leads up to the fact that I found Mr. Valentine’s book 
disappointing. For an audience of Catholics, readers of Integrity, who 
should be fairly well-informed about what is wrong with America, the 
book is only a collection of generalities about how the time is out of joint 
For one not so well-informed in social criticism, the book may serve as 
summa of the genre. It is very well-written and has the energy of ang 
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Mr. Valentine deals with the failures in politics, education and reli- 
gion. I should say some religions. There should be a law that writers 
using the word “church” should be specific as to what church or churches 
hey mean. 

He refers to “the voluntary daily self-expression of citizens through 
countless spoken, printed and recorded media.” He mentions “the strident 
popular voice” and concludes that because popular sovereignty and cultural 
Hecline came together that one caused the other. This sounds too much 
ike some European critics and the “customer is boss” theory. I believe 
rather in searching for the centers of power in communication that 
anipulate the masses and then say that the people have spoken. 

Mr. Valentine’s strictures against education are mainly true: “Our 
hools and colleges are . . . more successful in servicing society than in 
mproving it.” He makes a good point when he says: “Educators, who 
should have claimed the authority in their profession that doctors and 
kawyers assert in theirs, weakened by their acquiescence their own prestige 
und self-respect.” 

For a non-Catholic humanist approach this book has many good 
things. To the informed Catholic it must appear regrettably superficial. 
—JOHN C. HIcKs 


Sending in the review of a book published 
in 1953 over a year late is the most public 
confession of faults I can think of at the 
moment. However, I offer excuses on the 

asis of the sheer readability of the book, its great charm and, obviously, 
its unique Hasley humor. How could I yank it back from the non-Catholic 
faction among my friends when they were so obviously enjoying it and 
passing it around among themselves? This is the kind of propagation of 
he faith that is Mrs. Hasley’s specialty and I couldn't let an overdue re- 
iew interfere with this. Then, finally getting it back, in a weak moment 
{ let it go again to the Catholic faction among my friends and it did 
*normous good here. The shrieks were heard down in Monson. Gaity 
s something no one can get enough of and there is no one like L. H. to 
“emind serious Christians that they must not take themselves too seriously. 
Her humor is irresistible and she packs the nastiest theological wallop 
when you're least expecting it. Let no one labor under the delusion that 
Lucile Hasley is the Church’s Milton Berle. She is that rare creature whose 
completely American sense of humor is redeemed from becoming an end 
n itself by the very fact that knowing God makes all of us and our foibles, 
nd herself and hers, not a little ridiculous. The group of short stories at 
the end of the book is proof of the fact that her writing can be as well 
yeautiful, sensitive prose and that Lucile knows there is a time to laugh 
und a time to be serious. If this review, late as it is, will remind those 
who meant to read this book that so far they have not, it will serve a 
purpose—MARY REED NEWLAND 
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“THE MOUSE HUNTER 
‘by Lucile Hasley 
_ Sheed & Ward, 32.75 


With these two volumes 
Sheed & Ward has launch- 
ed an ambitious project de- 
signed to make available, 
in new translations and 
reinforced by modern 
scholarship, a library of 
little-known or poorly-known Christian biographical works. Under the 
general editorship of Christopher Dawson, the series is called “The Makers 
of Christendom” and its first offerings are visually handsome. Yet with- 
out wishing to quarrel with the series’ basic proposal: to make up for the 
fact that “the lives of the saints still remain an unknown or unappreciated 
literature, and we are cut off from them by a curtain of pious platitudes’ — 
a large question remains. It is whether the documents in these first two 
books are in themselves worth resurrecting and, if they are or even if they 
aren't, whether the job has been done well. My own opinion (tentatively) 
is that they have only a limited interest and hence are not worth so grand 
a publishing effort, and (firmly) that the presentation of them has not 
been done well. i 

To begin with, the lives (of SS. Martin of Tours, Ambrose, Augustine 
of Hippo, Honoratus of Arles, and Germanus of Auxerre in the first vol- 
ume; SS. Willibrord, Boniface, Sturm, Leoba, Lebuin and Willibald in the 
second) written as they were by contemporaries who possessed neither 
literary nor biographical skill, are inherently tedious. With the exception 
of an interesting account of an eighth-century pilgrimage to Jerusalem by 
St. Willibald and some sharp-edged letters by St. Boniface, they are tales 
about obscure saints which bring them no closer to us or about prominent 
ones which add little to what we already know. 

Going deeper, it may be that the lives and careers of most of these 
early saints, immensely valuable as they were for the Church’s develop- 
ment, lack an inner communicability on the natural level and are cut off 
permanently from our imaginations though not of course from union with 
us in the Mystical Body. With the exception of Augustine and possibly 
Ambrose and Boniface, they were perhaps not really Fathers in the way 
the Eastern saints were; that is, they produced neither a body of teaching 
nor a way of religious life nor a sharply appealing mode of sanctity by 
which to know them. They were for the most part preservers and ex- 
tenders of the faith and they did their work with a single-minded zeal 
which forced their chroniclers into hyperbole in order to make that work 
known. If one says that this probably suited the times but that it lacks 
the right note for our modern ear, must one add that this is in no way a 
criticism on the moral or spiritual level? 

Whether or not all this is so, what is true is that the editors them- 
selves seem not to be overly impressed with the documents in hand, At 
regular intervals they apologize—for the style, the lack of insight, 
factual errors, the sentimentality, the exaggeration—so frequently that 
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THE WESTERN FATHERS 

translated & edited by F. J. Hoare 

Sheed & Ward, $4.00 

THE ANGLO-SAXON MISSIONARIES 
IN GERMANY 

translated & edited by C. H. Talbot 

Sheed & Ward, $3.50 


»mes to wonder why the work was undertaken. If the point is the “value 
legend,” then why the maddeningly irrelevant footnotes which have the 
fect of professorial wet blankets on whatever flames of simplicity the 
riginals might have had. And if it is simply to fill a gap, one can only 
y that a better way to do it might be for someone (like Mr. Dawson) 
orking from the originals to write a book about these saints with sober- 
ess and insight and unsentimentality and varies Sometimes history's 
est voice is not a contemporary one. 

One last word. I imagine that scholars at least will find these books 
orth going through. And I hope that the next volumes in the series 
Joinville’s life of St. Louis is promised for the spring) come closer to 
ing the high expectations with which I for one greeted these. 
—RICHARD GILMAN 


This is an angry and often bitter 
book born of the author’s indignation. 
Ostensibly the story of a decent man’s 
reaction to the stupidity and brutality 
* a godless twentieth-century world at war, it is in reality an impassioned 
plitico-religious treatise stretched on a relatively thin framework of plot. 

The black banners of death fly alongside the swastika in this narrative 
*an Austrian border town in 1944, All the disillusionment and despair 
* its inhabitants are personified in a young nobleman whose soul is tor- 
ented by the moral disintegration he sees everywhere in the world. Under 
je very nose of the nazi Gestapo he engages in dangerous resistance ac- 
wities, but his motives are a strange mixture of contempt and moral indig- 
ation. 

Now and then this main character comes through as a sympathetic 
aman being fighting against engulfment by decay and bestiality, but more 
ten the author’s heavy hand makes him a mere mouthpiece for a service 

* bitter indictments. There are some highly perceptive observations on 
lligion, nationalism, the aristocracy, the order in Europe, and the new 
der in America. Many of these thoughts have undeniable weight, 
hers are bound to be controversial. All are provocative. 

There is a deep sense of sin running through the book, giving it a 
trong if not always orthodox spiritual tone. The horribly grotesque and 
perhaps most damning of all—senseless evil that man perpetrates against 
ss fellows is seen through the tortured soul of the central character— 
then he comes to life. At other times the character is only lightly sketched 
, and the author climbs into the pulpit with sermon in hand. 

It is precisely this heavy-handed moralizing that makes the book less 
iccessful as a novel than as an important essay on contemporary mores. 
a day when criticism of America by Europeans is dismissed as sour 
‘apes, and concurrence by Americans in such criticism is considered tanta- 
unt to treason, this book will raise a storm of controversy. If it suc- 
s in doing only that, it will have had good effect. 

—WILLIAM T. DARDEN 
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BLACK BANNERS 
iby Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 
(Caxton, $4.00 


FATHER McNABB READER Even thous heat Geen 
edited by Francis Edward Nugent | 0t possibly include in one smal 
Kenedy, $3.50 volume all the selections that 


consensus of Father Vincen 
McNabb’s enthusiasts would recommend, they will be pleased with thi 
book. This Reader fairly, if not copiously, represents the renowne 
Dominican’s versatility as a writer and ability as a thinker. Clearly illus 
trating that Father McNabb was a formidable social prophet, poet, essayis 
and teacher, the book finally suggests—and this is the point of origin o 
all those brilliant rays—that he was what his friends knew him to be: : 
saintly man who sought, loved and taught the truth. 

The book gets off to a good start with “A Call to Contemplatives, 
an excerpt containing one of Father McNabb’s most provocative theses 
the future of the Church is on the land. That the Babylondons of thi 
world are biological graveyards and spiritual hazards is a theme this recen 
English writer touches upon several times in this Reader. 

At the center of his social criticism is the priest's concern for gooc 
family life. His lament on “The Passing of Children’s Games” (“We havi 
largely confused games, which children must re-create as they play, witl 
toys, which children merely use to enjoy.”) should certainly be studie 
by today’s parents. Also of interest to parents are such selections as “Thi 
Children’s Catechism” (a commentary on its literary and philosophica 
excellence), “Rights of the Parent” (containing a timely warning agains 
state encroachment), “Nazareth Measures” (an open letter to the nev 
Prime Minister), and “The Creator Child” (a meditation on a children’ 
handwork exhibition). Legislators, teachers, social workers and clerics a 
well as parents may gain much from Father McNabb. 

His writings are so genuine, so lacking in pretense and sham, so ful 
of humility and frankness, that we are not surprised that he appreciatec 
those qualities in others. The three biographical sketches in the secon 
section of this volume give evidence of this. In the first, in prose that i 
often lyrical Father McNabb contrasts Francis Thompson with Milton anc 
Shelley. The second, on G. K. Chesterton, is also excellent. In so many 
_ways they were kindred spirits, yet Father McNabb insists that Chestertot 
stands alone. The third biography is a panegyric on the founder of the 
Order of Preachers. That he himself exemplified the Dominican idea 
would seem to qualify Father McNabb to write on St. Dominic. Thi 
sketch here is disappointing in only one respect: it is too brief. 

The third of the five sections of this book reminds us that Fathei 
McNabb the poet is not so well known as Father McNabb the essayist 
The five poems—particularly “Non Nisi Te, Domine’—in this ay 
leave us wishing for more. 

Some of Father McNabb’s best theological writing is found in thi 
book, especially in the essay “The Scruple of Doubt” and in those essa 
and conferences dealing with confession and with prayer. His observati 
that “For safeguarding liberty and democracy the ballot box is not so 
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sctive as the confessional box,” is but one of his many inspired insights 
to the Sacrament of Penance. His writings on prayer are likewise ab- 
otbing—very reasonable, sympathetic, practical—as he treats the place 
f prayer in our life, some hindrances to prayer, the need for perseverence 
prayer, and the “easiness” of prayer. In addition, the theme of his 
oem Rosa Patientiae—joy and suffering go together—is well developed 
n several of his conferences 
To remark that this collection is not long enough is to offer not so 
uch criticism of the editor as a compliment to the author. 
—BRENDAN O’GRADY 


In the third century Rome 


hy Heir! Oueffelce passed through a period of 


translated by James Whitall disorder and collapse. The 
Dutton, $3.75 purple was booty for ad- 


venturers, economic evils 

to near bankruptcy, and citizenship, once a prized reward, became a 
espised burden. Like Gibbon centuries later, many Romans blamed the 
‘isorder on the rapid growth of Christianity. The Christians, on the other 
and, took a divided attitude toward the empire. Some insisted that the 
mpire was the embodiment of evil from which all Christians should dis- 
ssociate themselves. Others were willing to accept the humanistic virtues 

bodied in Roman civilization, insisting however that even these virtues 
ould be saved only by being based on the higher virtues of Christianity. 

It was in the midst of this crisis that St. Anthony lived his answer to 
ne problem, and earned the title of “Father of monasticism.” He re- 
ected social obligations by his life of chastity and poverty, and completed 
hese beginnings by rigorous fasts and other ascetic practices. To the 
arge that this was anti-social and masochistic, later monks would reply 
hat it was in imitation of the Apostles. St. Anthony rejected social life 
n order to possess a greater life, for which he would battle the Devil him- 
elf. Such action is heroic, but then, saints are by definition those who 
ire truly heroic—so heroic that their admirers easily forget that they are 
llso men. Such a problem is especially acute in the case of St. Anthony, 
lince his asceticism and struggles with the Devil are almost completely 
inintelligible to our society. 

Queffelec wrote his biography of St. Anthony to present the human 
jwalities of a seemingly super-human man. He has studied the source 
material well, and when the sources omitted details which would endear 
it. Anthony to us, Queffelec has conjectured what these details might be. 
Jnfortunately he has succeeded too well. To understand St. Anthony one 
must also understand the social and theological problems of the late em- 
pire, asceticism as a means to sanctification, the-contest with the Devil. 
While the author has touched on all these aspects, he has not probed them 
sufficiently to make St. Anthony intelligible, not just as a man, but as a 
sreat and heroic saint—HUGH FALLON 
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SAINT ANTHONY OF THE DESERT 


. 


This book is the third in Claieg 
by Claire Huchet Bishop Huchet Bishop’s series on the lives 
Houghton Mifflin, $2.50 of the saints. To one whose knowl 
edge of Blessed Martin had bee: 
confined to the tale of his friendship for mice, this story of his life cam 
as a happy surprise. 

Lima, Peru where Martin was born was a city of contrasts. Ther 
were the hated Spanish conquerors, living in gold houses, on gold-pave 
streets, wearing gold-threaded clothes. There were the proud Indians 
whom the Spanish had brought to poverty and squalor. There were th 
Negro slaves, imported to work in the mines. Martin’s mother was a 
Negro; his father, a Spanish nobleman who had deserted the family. H 
was hungry much of the time; yet on the rare occasions when his mother 
did have money to give him to buy food, he would give it away to tho 
he considered poorer than himself—in spite of the beatings his mother 
inflicted on him. This love for the poor took precedence over everything 
throughout his life. 

As a Dominican lay brother Martin thought of everything: he planted 
a common orchard for poor children; with a friend he established a dowry 
fund for the marriage of poor girls; he started the first free clinic in the 
New World at his mother’s house after his superiors objected to the long 
line of needy at the convent; to care for the many homeless boys and girls, 
he opened a home staffed by teachers and nurse, the first of its kind. He 
was counselor and adviser to poor and rich; indeed at his deathbed he was 
attended not only by a crowd of poor people, but also by important dig- 
nitaries like the Archbishop and Viceroy. Martin had the gifts of ubiquity 
and telepathy. 

Mrs. Bishop presents her material so deftly that Martin comes to life 
for us. She shows him as a typical American in his way of getting things 
done quickly and efficiently—though he never gave the impression of 
being in a hurry. This book might be read aloud to children in the 
primary grades, but it is especially suitable for children in the upper 
grades and junior high. In these days of shallow supermen of the comic 
book variety, here is a real hero to inspire our children. 

The halftone drawings by Jean Charlot are delightful. 

—MATILDE J. NOLTE 


“...and her delight was to be amon 
Bare Reet Nociaed REN | the children of men.” This is Mary 
Kenedy, $3.50 Reed Newland’s delight. She has jo 
in her children; she nurtures them 
refurbishes them, inside and out, teaching them the love of God throu 
all the things they do from cradle to school-bus days. We and Our C. 
dren is a good piece of clear thinking and vivid experience from the li 
of the Newland family. It blueprints the way to the only security 
is, that of being secure in God. Molding the Child in Christian Living 
the sub-title of the book, and the book is a precise mold for just this. 
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MARTIN DE PORRES, HERO 


At first it is overwhelming to find a contemporary (the Newlands 
vere married in 1943 as were we) so advanced in wisdom, so apparently 
nellowed, so ready with apt solutions for the ordinary and extraordinary 
attles of the day. Of course, the Newlands have seven children to our 
ee, which puts them that much ahead of the game in patience and 
durance alone. But I am thinking of the impact this book will make 
n the families who will read our copy. Some will wish they had had it 
n years ago. And some will roar that their children are not that tractable. 
7et I will back up Mrs. Newland all the way, as I have already worked 
to our children’s routine several of her unusual and sound practices on 
rayer and on behavior problems, in particular, with glowing results. (I 
fet the most glow.) 

I like all her suggestions on prayer life for the children. Picture the 
relight of announcing the joyful and glorious mysteries of the Rosary 
fnrough charades. And the custom of keeping the anniversary of baptis- 
nal days, the child solemnly renewing his baptismal vows in the bosom 
f his family before he feasts and opens presents. There are lots of nice 
tactical ideas in this book on home equipment for creative activity, from 
‘indergarten to junior grades. There are concrete suggestions for helping 
"ven small children, pre-Communion age, prepare for Sunday Mass. Try 
r. The results are warmly rewarding. Parents as well as children grow 
a Christ as the work on the inner man progresses. 
I like particularly her explanations of the Mass. For those of us who 
iad released-time instructions at public school and not much more, it is 
rood reference material. Her chapter on purity is very helpful; it is direct 
ind gentle handling of awkward material. The most convincing point 
hat Mary Reed Newland makes throughout the book is that we can and 
nust teach the children when they are still little that heaven zs attainable, 
ind that they will be saints. 
_ The table of contents is thorough; the titles are intriguing; the book 
timulating and unique. It belongs in the home as much as the kitchen 
ble, the stove and the cradle for raising saints for God. 

—KATE DONAGHY 


Book Notes 


Jombing the works of the three great medieval Doctors, St. Thomas, St. 
albert, and St. Bonaventure, Father Augustine Rock, O.P. (Unless They 
te Sent, Brown, $3.50) has cast their doctrine into a formal theological 
: atise on preaching and the office of preacher in the Church of Christ. 
is probably the first strictly theological work on the subject that has 
been written and Father Rock is to be congratulated for this pioneer 
ort. The volume would make an excellent gift for a priest or seminar- 
p.—J.V.C. 

For those who would like to take a refreshing dip into a Catholic 
nd, Regnery has re-published Hilaire Belloc’s Path to Rome ($3.75). 
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| 
The reader is afforded the opportunity of picking Belloc’s brains on 
every conceivable subject while he plods his pilgrimage across every 
mountain and valley between Toul and Rome. As was his wont, Hilaire 
behaves with unpretentious abandon. In as many pages he joins some 
soldiers in their revels, draws a sketch of a cathedral, skirts a mountain, 
curses some inhospitable villagers, carefully documents five natural reasons 
for attending daily Mass, misses Mass, and makes some inquiries about 
local anti-Semitism. Belloc is one of the few Catholic writers who doesn’t 
give a hang what you think of him. He leaves with you the lasting 
feeling that you have been in the company of a man. A unique accom- 
plishment—ED WILLOCK 

Cracks in the Cloister, by Brother Choleric (Sheed & Ward, $2. 50), 
is a book composed wholly of well-executed cartoons about the inmates 
of monasteries and nunneries. It should especially appeal to Catholics 
who have a first-hand or second-hand experience with the uncomplicated 
peccadillos which plague the lives of the religiously dedicated. Some 
people (with whom I have no sympathy) will find this book irreverent. 
I think especially of the best cartoon: that of an ancient and horrible 
monk shouting, “Who pinched my relic of the Little Flower?” The 
object of this work is obviously to amuse but not to edify. I enjoyed it 
thoroughly —EpD WILLOCK 

God and the Supernatural, edited by Fr. Cuthbert, O.F.M., Cap. (Sheed 
& Ward, $3.00), is “a Catholic statement of the Christian faith.” Since 
this welcome reprint is primarily for non-Catholics, the authors have en- 
tirely avoided the use of theological terminology, which gives a rather odd 
quality to the text for those accustomed to Catholic reading on similar 
subjects. But it is precisely this which the non-Catholic will find most 
helpful, and his only difficulty in this volume might be in coping with the 
high level of intellect and erudition displayed by the distinguished con- 
tributors. As a refresher course in apologetics for the Catholic who comes, 
into contact with inquirers, and perhaps adversaries, this book could hardly 
be bettered—JANET KNIGHT 

The Selfish Giant by Oscar Wilde (Kenedy, $2.00) is a children’s 
book with an unobtrusive moral, delightfully illustrated by Mary Fidelis 
Todd—D.D. 

The third volume in the set of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Truth has been 
published by Regnery ($7.50 per volume). Needless to say the fact that 
notice of these volumes is relegated to a book note is no reflection on 
their worth; merely an indication that they surpass anything that could 
said about them in a review. We are indebted to the publisher for makin 
them available to us——D.D. 

The life of Father John Drumgoole (Children’s Shepherd 
Katherine Burton, Kenedy, $3.75) is truly an inspiration. His pioneeri 
in caring for the fatherless has laid a foundation so needed today when the 
disrupted family has become a commonplace occurrence. Unfortuna 
this particular biography lacks drama and virility—HuGH SHORT 
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Announcing a New Integrity Reprint | 


SINGLE WOMEN — a 64-page booklet containing the entire Single 
Women issue, with three additional articles. Sex and the Single 
Woman, Single Men—Afraid to Marry?, The Needs of Single Women, 


A Dedicated Single Life, Loneliness, Women in Political Life, Married 


and Single, Edith Stein on Womanhood. Available for 50¢. (40¢ 
for orders of ten or more.) 


} ALSO STILL AVAILABLE ARE TWO OTHER POPULAR REPRINTS: 
| MARRIAGE AND BIRTH. Con- THE WILLOCK BOOK. A delight- 


taining Fr. Klueg’s article on _ ful collection of the best cartoons 
Rhythm, Ed Willock’s Marriage and jingles by Ed Willock that 
for Keeps, and the articles from have appeared in INTEGRITY. 


| the Birth issue. 50¢ 50¢ 


| Send order to INTEGRITY, 157 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


ORK ...TO PROMOTE 
| WwW SOCIAL ACTION 


| oO 1 Year - $1.00 Address. 
| (2 Yrs. - $2.00 


mm 3 


| WORK, a monthly, is published by the Catholic Labor Alliance 


and edited by laymen. The articles and features are aimed to 

develop, in the words of Pius XII, a “tenacity in putting into prac- 

tice Christian Social Doctrine.” 

SAMPLE HEADLINES FROM RECENT ISSUES: 

“Loneliness Drives a Wife to Work.” 

“Reforming Social Order is on Laymen’s Shoulders.” 

“Is the Church Disowning the Labor Encyclicals?” 

“Even 1 Million New Homes a Year Won’t Fill U. S. Housing 
Needs.” 


Mail this coupon today to WORK, 21 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


Name 


awe eone._. State 


For People Who Need 
BACK ISSUES OF INTEGRITY... 


The following are available at 25¢ each, 4 for $1: 


CO-OPERATION. Further discussion 
of the necessity of attacking modern 
social problems co-operatively. 


THE PAPACY. An issue devoted to 
the achievements of recent Popes 
and their influence on social prob- 
lems. 


MINORITY GROUPS. Contains arti- 
cles on anti-Semitism, the interracial 
problem, and the Puerto Ricans. 


MARRIAGE. 
on Emotional Preparation for Mar- 
riage. 


COMMUNISM. A penetrating anal- 
ysis of the real reason we should 
fight Communism. 


CHANNELS OF GRACE. Noteworthy 
for an article on the Little Sisters of 
Charles de Foucauld. 


THE MAKING OF THE HOME. This 
is a must issue for anyone married, 
engaged or just looking. 


RESTORING ALL THINGS. Charleen 
Schwartz writes on Jung and Freud, 


HOPE & DESPAIR. An issue to help 
you face the new year! 


PLEASE ENCLOSE PAYMENT WITH ORDER | 3 F 


INTEGRITY 


Has an excellent article 


157 East 38th Street, New York 16, Ne 


THE PRIEST AND THE LAY 
Has an article on confession a 
spiritual direction. 


POLLYANNA CATHOLICISM. Read 
this to find out if you’re a “Polly- 
anna Catholic.” | 


MERCY. A doctor writes on eutha- 
nasia and other “mercy” measures 
in medicine. 8 


WORK AND WORSHIP. A discus- 
sion of two elements of primary 
importance in the life of a Christian. 


HUMAN RELATIONS. An issue al 
lied to the subject of community. — 


CREATIVE ACTIVITY. Beautiful a 
cles by Gerald Vann, Caryll Hou: 
lander, Marion Mitchell Stancioff. 


HOUSING. Read Ed Willock’s 
count of the Marycrest communi 


OVERPOPULATION. Especially i 
teresting for its analysis of the 
ulation problem in Japan. 


ADAPTATION. Do you know 
to adapt yourself to the 
world without compromising 
Soest 


